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TRANSLATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 
AND OTHERS 



BY AKTHTJK BENINGTON" 



Readikg Shakespeare in a foreign language is generally 
a weird experience not without its amusing side. It matters 
little what language one selects, for Shakespeare has been 
translated into them all, and the translators are in all grades 
of badness. Similarly a Frenchman reading Corneille in 
English is moved to laughter or tears, and an Italian read- 
ing Dante in English scarcely recognizes the Divine Poet. 

Good translations are rare. For a faithful rendering of 
mere words much thought, backed by intimate knowledge 
of the subtle shades of meaning of the words of both lan- 
guages, is a primary requisite. But more than words are to 
be translated; thoughts, spirit, atmosphere, art, are more 
important than words. And it is in this that most translators 
are an exemplification of the old Italian epigram, traduttore, 
traditore. 

This is not to say that every translator is a traitor. 
Among the oases in the desert are one or two of the more 
recent translations of Shakespeare. Continental Europe — 
Germany excepted— is really only just beginning to know 
Shakespeare as we know him. Italy is ringing with the 
praises of Diego Angeli's version, of which four volumes, 
" The Tempest," " Julius Caesar," " Hamlet," and " Mac- 
beth," have already appeared. France was thrilled two 
years ago by Maeterlinck's translation of " Macbeth," and 
applauded de Gramont's " Julius Caesar " in 1906. 

France has had many translations of Shakespeare, but 
until quite recently has not got over the prejudice deliberate- 
ly created against his works by that arch traitor of transla- 
tion, Voltaire. For it is difficult not to believe that Voltaire 
maliciously mistranslated Shakespeare in order to hold him 
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up to the ridicule of Europe, and in this way to maintain his 
own pose as the greatest of poets and dramatists. 

This whole subject of Voltaire and Shakespeare was 
treated at length by Dr. Johnson's friend, Giuseppe Baretti, 
in a bitter essay, republished for the first time, strange to 
say, within the last few months.* 

As a specimen of what Voltaire called translation, of what 
he gave to France as specimens of Shakespeare and upon 
which he founded the scorn and the ridicule of his addresses 
to the French Academy, it is worth while to cite a few lines 
from his version of Hamlet's soliloquy on death: 

" Demeure, il f aut choisir, et passer a l'instant 
De la vie a la mort et de l'etre au neant! 
Dieux justes, s'il en est, eclairez mon courage: 
Faut-il vieillir courbe sous la main qui m'outrage, 
Supporter ou finir mon malheur et mon sort? 
Qui suis-je? Qui m'arrete? et qu'est-ce que la mort? 
Cest la fin de nos maux, c'est mon unique asyle : 
Apres de longs transports, c'est un sommeil tranquil." 

It was upon such caricatures as this, held up to the Euro- 
pean world as typical of Shakespeare, that Voltaire based 
his venomous scorn for the Englishman. And he played 
Judas in the same way to Tasso, Ariosto, and Camoens. 

Perhaps the best general French translation of Shake- 
speare is that of Francois Victor Hugo, which is con- 
scientious and learned, but too pitilessly literal. One of his 
errors is a classic; he rendered Frith of Forth — " le cin- 
quieme du qvatrieme." This, however, is no worse than the 
mistake of an English translator of Goethe — I think it was 
Lord Ellesmere — who rendered the lines in " Faust ": 

" Sie stellen wie von Himmel sich gesandt, 
Und lispeln engliscli wenn sie liigen " — 

" They make pretense to heavenly embassage, 
And lisp in English when they want to lie " — 

' ' lisp like angels ' ' being, of course, the correct rendering. 

*It, together with Baretti's terrific Strictures on Signora Piozzi (Mrs. 
Thrale) and all his other works in English, French, Spanish, and Italian, 
has just been published by Giuseppe Laterza e Figli, of Bari, Italy. The 
Discours sur Shakespeare is in French, but the same matter is treated 
in English in his Dissertation upon Italian Poetry. The two together are 
a noble defense of Shakespeare and a savage onslaught upon Voltaire's 
literary pretensions. 
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Maeterlinck's translation of " Macbeth " is not only lit- 
eral, but it preserves the atmosphere, the spirit, and the 
rhythm of Shakespeare. It is the translation of a true poet. 
None but a poet can translate poetry. A poet's translation, 
even though full of mistakes, is likely to be as a whole truer 
to the original than one that adheres to it literally. 

It is true that one or two magicians of words have suc- 
ceeded in translating poetry into prose that is immortal. 
The most wonderful instance of this was Stephane Mallarme, 
whose versions in French of some of Poe's poems are mir- 
acles of the translator's art. They are in a prose that pre- 
serves much of the rhythmic cadence, much of the rhyme, 
and almost all the echoed assonances that are the charm of 
" Ulalume " and " The Eaven." For example: 

" Et de la soie l'incertain et triste bruissement en chaque rideau pur- 
pural me traversait — m'emplissail de fantastiques terreurs pas senties 
encore." 

This to the Frenchman's ear is a perfect rendering of 

" And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before." 

And the following from ' ' Ulalume ' ' : 

"Alors mon cceur devint de cendre et grave, comme les feuilles qui 
e'taient crispees et mornes — comme les feuilles qui etaient perissables et 
mornes, et je m'ecriai : ' Ce f ut siirement en Octobre dans cette meme 
nuit de l'annee derniere, que je voyageai — je voyageai par ici — que 
j'apportai un fardeau redoubtable jusqu'ici — dans cette nuit de toutes les 
nuits de l'annee, ah! quel demon m'a tente vers ces lieux! Je connais 
bien, maintenant, cet obscur lac d'Auber — cette brumeuse moyenne region 
de Weir; je connais bien, maintenant, cet humide marais d'Auber, et ces 
pays de bois hantes par les goules de Weir !" 

But Mallarme was unique, and his prose, like his poetry, 
was exquisite in its subtle music. He was the ideal trans- 
lator of Poe. Baudelaire's versions, though fine, have not 
the intimate touch of Mallarme 's. 

The poet and his translator ought to be in deep sympathy 
with each other. "Would that Milton had translated Dante ! 
That might probably have been the model for all time. Pope 
in apologizing for the multitudinous defects in his trans- 
lation of Homer's Iliad regretted that Dryden had not done 
vol. cxcvi. — no. 682 25 
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it, and reproached Chapman for putting more of Chapman 
than Homer into his version. Yet this is one of the very 
faults that have been charged against Pope. 

Speaking of Homer, it is worth while by analyzing a few 
lines to test how accurately some of his translators have 
done their work. Let us take the very first line of the Iliad: 

Mrjvip aeiSe, Bed, fiot, TrrjXyj'CdBeo) 'A^iXXi^os. 

An English translator, the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, in a 
note to his version, says : 

" We have here the keynote of the poem brought before us in the very 
first line — nay, in the very first word, according to the original, for ' wrath ' 
stands first in the Greek, which it cannot very conveniently do in 
English." 

Justifying himself, as it were, behind this " not very con- 
veniently," Collins renders it: 

" Sing, Heavenly Muse, the wrath of Peleus' son." 

Other versions (some combining part of the second line) 
are: 

"Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly Goddess, sing." — Pope. 

" Sing, Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, Peleus' son." — Walter Leap. 

"Achilles' baneful wrath — resound, O Goddess, 
— that imposed," etc. — Chapman. 

" O Goddess ! sing the wrath of Peleus' son, 
Achilles . . ." — Bryant. 

" Of Peleus' son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 

The vengeance deep and deadly . . ." — Lord Derby. 

The Frenchmen fail in the same way. Bitaube has it : 

"Muse chante la colere d'Achille, fils de Pelee." 

Leconte de Lisle translates : 

"Chante, Deesse, du Peliade Akhilleus la colere desastreuse." 

Another famous translator was the Italian Monti, but he 
made the same mistake, writing : 

" Cantami, o diva, del Pelide Achille 
L'ira funesta ..." 
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It was upon Monti's version that Ugo Foscolo wrote a 
classic of criticism. Foscolo suggested as a better render- 
ing: 

"L'ira, o Dea, canta, del Pelide Achille 
Funesta ..." 

But an Albanian philologist asserts that not one of the 
translators has rendered more than the one word 'A^iA-A^os 
correctly ! According to him the true translation is : 

"Fairy, tell us about the spite of Achilles, of the clan of Peleus." 

It would be possible to go right through all the trans- 
lations of the Iliad with such criticisms as these. There 
are some fine bits of similar analysis in the preface to 
Bryant's version. Just so one could go through all the 
translations of Shakespeare. Furness, in the appendix to 
the " Macbeth " volume of his Variorum edition, has some 
excellent examples of it. Among other passages he takes the 
line 

"Heaven's breath smells wooingly here" 

(" Macbeth," Act I., Scene VI.), of which he cites many 

German versions. The crux is the word " wooingly." 

Schiller renders this " lieblich," Voss has " anmuthig," 

Dorothea Tieck (whom Furness suspects to have been 
Mommsen) renders the line: 

"Dass hier des Himmels Athem zum Verweilen ladet." 

Others have it " lockend " and " erquicklich." 
Kaufman alone hits it just right : 

" Dass Himmelshauch hier buhlend weht." 

Maurice Maeterlinck renders the line : 

" Le souffle du ciel y embaume ses caresses," 

which, though prose, could have come from none but a poet, 
and that expresses Shakespeare's idea perfectly. 

Furness points out that the efforts of the Germans to 
translate the witches' incantation are little short of ludi- 
crous. One of the best is suggested by Voss (whose version 
of Homer is a monument of accuracy) in a note to his 1829 
edition : 
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"Dopple miih' sei, dopple, dopple! 
Lodre, glut, du Kessel, bopple!" 

Maeterlinck's French, version is far more successful, 
though his task seems to me to have been the more difficult. 
He writes : 

" Double, double, puis redouble, 
Le feu chante au chaudron trouble." 

Furness notes that for the common English word " caul- 
dron " the German language appears to have no equivalent. 
Every language has words of this sort. An eminent Mon- 
treal lawyer, a Frenchman who practises and pleads equally 
well in English and French, calls my attention to the common 
French verb " constater," for which, he says, he has vainly 
sought an English equivalent. 

Diego Angeli's translation of Shakespeare, which the 
Treves Brothers are now publishing in Milan, is one of the 
best that has appeared in any language. He has turned 
English blank verse into the corresponding hendecasyllabic 
versi sciolti; he has rendered the lyrics in the nearest Italian 
meter; where Shakespeare rhymes — as in the last lines of 
many blank-verse passages — Angeli rhymes. The spirit is 
preserved, but it is not difficult to find errors. At the be- 
ginning of " The Tempest " there is one of these : bompresso 
(bowsprit) instead of gabbia, for " topsail." One of the 
worst of his mistakes is in his version of the line 

" This blue-eyed hag was hither brought with child," 

which he translates : 

"... Ootesta f attucchiera 
dall' occhio cispellino fu condotta 
quivi col figlio. . . ." 

This means " with the child "; that is to say, with a child 
already born. The Italian equivalent of our " with child " 
is incinta or gravida. 

At the end of the same passage (" Tempest," Act I., Scene 
II.) he translates 

" Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp hag-born . . ." 

" . . . se n'eccettui quel figlio 
ch'ella avea partorito, un mostricciuolo 
lentigginoso e degno di sua stirpe." 
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Thus he neglects the word ' ' here ' ' ; further evidence that 
he has failed to understand that Sycorax gave birth to 
Caliban on the island. And there is no suggestion of the 
contemptuous idea which Shakespeare so deliberately em- 
phasized by following up the word " litter " with " whelp." 
A more exact translation would be : 

" Ch'ella avea figliato qui, un cagnettaccio 
lentigginoso, stirpe di stregone." 

For Shakespeare used " littered " to express the bestiality 
of that child-birth, and in speaking of beasts figliare is more 
properly used than partorire. Mostricciuolo is a " little 
monster," not a " whelp," which is more correctly rendered 
by cagnuolo or any of its peggiorativi. 

Apart from a few such mistakes as these, Angeli is won- 
derfully successful. For example: 

"... Noi 
siamo tessuti con la stessa trama 
dei sogni ed e la piccoletta vita 
nostra dal sonno circondata. . . ." 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. . . ." 

In his ' ' Julius Csesar ' ' similar faults and similar beauties 
are noticeable. For example, his " Non ho fatto a Cesar e 
quello che vox faceste a Bruto " really means, " I have not 
done to Caesar what you did to Brutus " instead of " I have 
done no more to Csesar than you shall do to Brutus." 

His " . . . Io debbo, Cimbro, farii sapere " (Act III., 
Scene I.) fails to render the signification of that word " pre- 
vent," though the Italian prevenire, which he uses to trans- 
late " prevention " in Act IV., Scene II., is its precise 
equivalent in this archaic sense. 

Dante has shared the fate of Homer and Shakespeare at 
the hands of the translators. He is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult of authors, because he combines, as no other poet does, 
deep philosophy, majestic music of language, and a concision 
that has never been equaled. His translator must be a man 
of almost phenomenal erudition ; he must know not only the 
Tuscan dialect of the thirteenth century, but the history 
of the world up to that time, and must be steeped in the 
literature, the theology, the scholasticism, and the science 
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of the Middle Ages. Such a man was Charles Eliot Norton, 
whose translations are perfect for the student. But Nor- 
ton's version, from the mere fact that it is in prose, does 
not even suggest the grandeur of the music of Dante 's words. 
It is as if one were to read a well-told story of Parsifal; 
all the sublime legend would be there, but the reader would 
never suspect the glories of the music to which it had been 
set by Wagner. Dante's verse and Wagner's music are 
akin to each other; their proper background is a Gothic 
cathedral. 

But the attempts of poets to translate Dante are irritating 
to one who knows the original. This may be because they 
are pygmies who have tried to reproduce the product of a 
giant. Again, would that Milton had done it! Byron's 
few samples suggest that he might have succeeded better 
than Longfellow, or even Cary, whose version is per- 
haps the best metrical one in the English language. One 
of Byron's most famous excerpts is the Paolo and Francesca 
episode (Inf. Cant. V.). In this occurs a line which beauti- 
fully illustrates the impossibility of adequately rendering 
one language in another. Francesca is telling Dante their 
story : 

"We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 

Of Lancelot, how love enchained him too. 

We were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 

But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 

All o'er discolored hy that reading were; 

But one point only wholly us o'erthrew: 

When we read the long-sighed-for smile of her, 

To be thus kissed by such devoted lover, 

He who from me can be divided ne'er 

Kiss'd my mouth, trembling in the act all over. 

Accursed was the book and he who wrote! 

That day no further leaf did we uncover." 

The exigencies of his rhyme and of his desire to give line 
for line led Byron to take liberties with the text here and 
there, but he certainly has the spirit of the passage. It is 
the last line but one, however, to which I want to call 
attention as absolutely untranslatable. Byron's " ac- 
cursed " gives no hint of the meaning of Dante's " Gale- 
otto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse." Cary writes more ac- 
curately: 

"... The book and writer 
Both were love's purveyors ..." 
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Norton 's version is : " Galahaut was the book and he who 
wrote it." And he explains the meaning of " Galeotto " in 
a note at the bottom of the page. Even an Italian needs an 
explanation, and most of the modern Italian editions carry 
such a note. Scartazzini quotes Fanfani's dictionary: 
" Galeotto: a person so vile that if he be not in the galleys 
he deserves to be," and adds, " Name of the infamous agent 
of love between Guinevere and Lancelot. That which Gala- 
haut was for Guinevere and Lancelot the book and its au- 
thor were for us." 

I think I should be tempted to translate the word by " pan- 
der," though even then a note of explanation would be 
necessary. 

Baretti, whose attack upon Voltaire for betraying Shake- 
speare has already been cited, was singularly unfortunate 
in his efforts to translate into English. His ' ' Ye who enter 
here quit hope forever " is wretchedly weak in comparison 
with Cary's tremendous " All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here." 

Another and very different example of an almost untrans- 
latable passage is the last verse of Heine's " Lorelei ": 

" Ich glaube die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn; 
TJnd das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan." 

There is here a subtle change from the objective to the 
subjective that none of the versions I have seen succeeds in 
expressing. One of the best known reads : 

" Till over the boat and boatman 
The Rhine's deep waters run: 
And this with her magic singing 
The Lorelei has done." 

Not only is real poetry untranslatable, but such prose as 
depends largely upon style. From the English translation 
none could form an idea of the style of de Maupassant or 
Flaubert. I have looked over several translations of D'An- 
nunzio, who is a past master of style, and none is even a 
pale reflection of the original, unless it be Arthur Symons's 
version of " Francesca da Rimini." Symons, however, falls 
into a strange blunder with " four o'clock in the morning " 
for " quattr'ore di notte," which is literally " four hours 
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of the night," the " fourth hour of the night," which was 
the thirteenth-century way of expressing ten o'clock in the 
evening — a much more likely hour than four o'clock in the 
morning for Prancesca to send her maids to bed and admit 
Paolo to her chamber. Symons, however, must be thanked 
for many masterly translations, especially of French poetry. 

Praising Symons is a reminder of Symonds — John Add- 
ington — whose translations of bits of Italian poetry scat- 
tered through his Renaissance in Italy, especially the two 
volumes on literature, are the best things of the kind I have 
seen. For example, his version of Folengo's burlesque of 
the " Last Judgment," of Berni's sonnet of Pope Clement, 
and of extracts from Poliziano, Bembo, etc., are models of 
the translator's art. 

One of the genuine curiosities of translation is a French 
version of part of Dickens's Pickwick Papers, which ap- 
peared in Le Journal pour Tons in 1865 under the title of 
" Le Prison potir Defies." This embraces Mr. Pickwick's 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment. In the Nineteenth Century 
Review for August, 1908, Sir F. C. Burnand published a 
most amusing review of this, giving some examples of the 
skill with which the Frenchman rendered in the idioms and 
argot of the Paris of his day the cockney slang of Dickens's 
characters. For instance : 

" Not knowin', can't say "=" Peux par dire . . . sais pas." 

" Very good plant, Mr. Pickwick. But it won't do. There's no harm 
in trying, but there's little to be got out of me."=" Voire souriciere est 
ires bonne, Monsieur Pickwick. Mais je ne donne pas dans le panneau. 
II n'y a pas de mal a essayer, mais il n'y a pas grand chose de tirer de 
moi." 

"'Well, wot's amiss here?' growled the man in the brown coat."= 
'" Bien! quoi qui gniaf grommela I'homme a la redingote brune." 

"It ain't a large 'un, but it's a out-and-outer to sleep in." — (Mr. P.'s 
bed in the Fleet.) =" II n'est pas grand, mais on y dort comme une 
douzaine de marmottes." 

"Chummage ticket."=" Billet de copin." 

" One expressed his opinion that it was a rig, and the other his con- 
viction that it was a go."=" L'un exprima son opinion que c'etait 
caligulant, et V autre sa conviction que c'etait une scie." 

"Vot are you bustin' vith now?"=" Qu'est-ce que vous avez a vous 
crever maintenant?" 

But Shakespeare and Dickens are by no means the only 
authors who are difficult to put into other tongues, trans- 
lators of the Bible often complaining of the obstacles they 
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have to surmount. How, for example, render such a phrase 
as ' ' whiter than snow ' ' in the language of equatorial Africa, 
where snow is unknown? In the language of the Lengua, 
a tribe in Paraguay, they were obliged to translate the word 
" eighteen " " schog-emek-wakthla-mok-emmik-cmtanthal- 
ma," the literal meaning of which is " finished my hands, 
pass to my otber foot-three." H. Ottewill Bruce cites the 
case of a translator in New Guinea who, getting stuck with 
the phrase ' ' Far be it from me to do this thing, ' ' consulted 
an intelligent catechumen, who gave him the precise idio- 
matic equivalent in a phrase that meant " May I speak to 
my mother-in-law before I will do this thing!" For it seems 
that in New Guinea it is an unpardonable sin for a man 
to speak to his wife's mother. 

A book could be filled with curiosities of translation. It 
is, however, far easier to criticize than to write a transla- 
tion, and any one who has had to do much of such work 
must take off his hat to masters like Gilbert Murray for his 
Euripides, to Charles Eliot Norton for his Dante, to Jowett 
for his Plato, to Swinburne and Eossetti for their bits from 
Villon, to Mallarme for his verses of Poe, to Sir Christopher 
North for his Plutarch — this the more extraordinary because 
a translation not from the original, but from Amyot's 
French version— to Chateaubriand for his Milton (in spite 
of a few mistakes, such as " donjon " instead of " prison " 
for " dungeon," and " pnits " instead of " abime " for 
" pit ") ; to Denis Florence MacCarthy for his translations 
of Calderon, and especially for his English version of the 
Stabat Mater. And if the volumes that are to come remain 
up to the standard he has set with his " Tempest. " and 
" Julius Caesar," Diego Angeli's version of Shakespeare 
must live as one of the translations that are truly to be 
called inspired. 

Abthtjr Benington". 



